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ment for the guilty Ethiopian officers, and a 
formal salute to the Italian flag at Ualual. After 
receiving satisfaction Italy will be ready to pro- 
ceed with an exact survey of the boundary line, 
a definitive move which Rome claims has been 
held up by the Abyssinians since 1910. 
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France, which sponsored Abyssinia’s admission to 
the League, has agreed to give Mussolini a free 
hand there in return for a modification of his 
Central European policy. France is unlikely to 
sacrifice the half-share of the Bank of France in 
the rich gold and platinum mines of Ethiopia or 
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the monopoly railway rights which now enrich 
French Somaliland through the exclusive Addis 
Ababa-Jibouti line. Great Britain has approved 
Abyssinia’s concession to an American company 
to build a dam where the Blue Nile issues from 
Lake Tsana, but will not tolerate control by an- 
other European power of the headwaters of the 
Nile because of the vital British interest in the 
regulation of the water supply of Egypt and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Italy therefore seems 
likely to encounter wide opposition if it attempts 
to push its interests in Abyssinia by force majeure. 


WILLIAM KOREN, JR. 


The Soviet Purge 


The assassination in Leningrad on December 1 
of Sergei M. Kirov, one of the ten members of the 
all-powerful Political Bureau of the Communist 
party and secretary of the party committee for 
Leningrad, was immediately followed by a drive 
against what is known as the Left, or Trotzkyist, 
opposition within party ranks. The assassin, 
Leonid Nikolaiev, whose act was at first attributed 
to a personal grudge against Kirov, was charged 
on December 25 with participation in a terrorist 
plot which contemplated the murder of the prin- 
cipal Soviet leaders, including Stalin, and the 
establishment of a new government headed by 
Zinoviey and Kamenev; both had _ supported 
Trotzky in 1927 and been expelled from the 
party, but had later recanted and won read- 
mittance to party membership. Nikolaiev, accord- 
ing to the indictment, had belonged to a terrorist 
group known as the Leningrad Centre, which had 
been particularly hostile to Kirov because of the 
energy with which he had suppressed Left opposi- 
tion elements in Leningrad, where Zinoviev had 
made his headquarters before 1927. “We could 
not,” Nikolaiev was quoted as saying, “expect 
changes in the party leadership by the methods of 
intra-party democracy. There was only one re- 
course—terrorism.” 


The assassin was said to have confessed that he 
had visited the consul of an unnamed power in 
Leningrad—later reported as Latvia—with whom 
he had discussed various forms of assistance to 
his group and from whom he had received 5,000 
rubles. Jzvestia declared that “the class enemies 
within the U.S.S.R.,” described as former mem- 
bers of the Left opposition who had become “an 
openly counter-revolutionary Fascist band,” are 
“scouts and sappers for the army of the world 
counter-revolution, which is still powerful,” and 
Pravda stated that “the mouths of the cannon of 
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imperialist enemies are directed toward us.” 


The punishment meted out to the accused was 
swift and drastic. By a decree of December 1 
the government altered the criminal procedure in 
political cases, which had been made more lenient 
last summer when the OGPU—State Politica} 
Police—was transformed into the Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs. All but a handful of those 
arrested were brought before the military tribunal] 
of the Supreme Court, and it was ruled that 
they were to be indicted one day before trial, that 
they were to be tried in the absence of both prose- 
cutor and defense counsel, and that their sentences 
were to be carried out immediately after the 
verdict, from which there was to be no appeal. 
Under this procedure 117 persons arrested in Len- 
ingrad, Moscow, the Ukraine and the White Rus- 
sian republic, most of whom had entered the So- 
viet Union from Latvia, Finland and Poland, 
were executed by December 31. On December 23 
the arrest of Zinovievy and Kamenev, reported 
four days earlier, was confirmed in an official com- 
muniqué which stated that the two former leaders 
of the Left opposition, together with several 
others of their adherents, had been turned over to 
a special commission of the Commissariat of In- 
ternal Affairs “for consideration of their exile by 
administrative order,” as not enough data was 
available for their immediate trial. In this group 
were Yevdokimov, a former president of the 
Leningrad Soviet, who had been an outspoken 
member of the Trotzky opposition in 1927, and 
Safarov, an authority on Eastern and colonial 
questions, once prominent in the Communist 
(Third) International. Persistent reports that 
the Soviet government would ask for the extradi- 
tion of Trotzky, who now lives in France, were 
denied by both governments. 


It is entirely conceivable that the Soviet Union’s 
rapprochement with France, its entrance into the 
League of Nations and its support of the Euro- 
pean status quo might be regarded as a betrayal of 
Communism by the adherents of Trotzky, who has 
persistently opposed Stalin’s policy of building 
socialism in one country, and has continued to 
urge world revolution. That countries hostile to 
Franco-Soviet cooperation might use this oppo- 
sition in efforts to weaken or discredit the Soviet 
government is also not outside the realm of possi- 
bility. The question remains how the Trotzkyist 
group, which is violently opposed to collaboration 
with bourgeois countries, has found it possible to 
become affiliated with Fascist elements abroad, as 
charged by the Soviet authorities. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 
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